“French Polish.’ 

By MRS. A. CaumoNT, Author of “ The Hanleys &c. 
« Le je lie scat's quoi qui plait .” — LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


It is a pity that, in these days of systematic cramming, one 
or two important branches of education run the risk of bein<^ 
crowded out. 

The delightful art of good letter-writing has fallen into 
disuse with the era of the half-penny post-card ; and who 
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“ Bonne- Maman" with a certain sweet 


reverence, which is more 


iv.vucu«.c, wmcn is more 

welcome to elderly ears than our pert soubriquet, “ Granny.” 

Every recurring event of the day, each of those little family 
festivals, whose observance relieves the prose of the humblest 
French household, becomes an occasion for exercising the little 
one’s expansiveness. A stranger is in the house, and is sum- 
moned to breakfast. In England our little “ Ethel ” or “ Gertie” 
would perhaps stare at him, wait to be introduced, stare at him 
again, and then doubtless criticise him in her little girl’s mind, 
wondering in how far his presence may interfere with — or add 
to — her own comfort through the day. Egotism is at the 
bottom of Miss Ethel’s cogitations. 

But the stranger is in France. Little five-year-old Marguerite 
knows that she must shake hands and say “ How are you this 
morning, Monsieur? I hope you have slept well!” As a 
member of the family she is bound to play hostess ; and the very 
words her tiny lips repeat lead her to be concerned for 
the stranger’s welfare. “ How dreadful,” speculates the little 
woman, who has just risen fresh and rosy from her own soft 
little cot, “how dreadful it would be to lie awake, ill and 
frightened, in a strange house for the first time. Oh! no, but 
this isn’t a strange house ! We’ll make him feel that all the time 

hC Our little Marguerite is quite accustomed to this sort of 
hospitality Her feet have already trotted scores of times for 
Sot 5 'and cushions «o prop up aunti* s ; and g^wn-up 
acquaintances; her best toys have quenched he tears 
numbers of homesick and shy little boys 
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reful Mamma has taught 


precept. j.fflrnitv to be gracious to the poor, to 
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ma ™“ learns that when invited out with her young companions 
she must listen attentively and civilly to the longest narration of 
her school friends, no matter how intensely interesting the secret 
which she longs to impart. She knows that she must not yawn 
in Clotilde’s face, nor say “ Yes, yes, I have heard that anecdote 
before.” She is taught to restrain herself when dessert is passed 
round, and she unconsciously blushes for the ill-mannered little 
girl who snatches at the largest cream cake on the side dish. 

As a tall girl, when entrusted with the household purchases, 
she understands how to make herself respected in the shops. 
With modest dignity she waits her turn at the over-crowded 
counter, and finally inquires for the article she wants in a gentle 
tone, with a quiet, collected manner, giving courteous heed, 

\e\er, to the salesman s advice, and thus adding to her general 
stock of practical know ledge. 
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the Calais mail packet. And, for all, she has to thank the 
careful and assiduous home-training in good manners. 

“ But, alas !” exclaims the British mother of a large family 
“ As our girls grow older, and arc required to work for their 
horrid examinations, how can we worry them about trifles?”- 
“ My daughter,” boasts another matron, bridling at our remarks, 

“ has the good sense to see these things for herself, and knows 
perfectly well when to be polite and when ” 

“Not!” You have just expressed it, Madam, “ when, and 
when not!' In a word, you have betrayed the motto of spurious 
good manners. With real courtesy there are no such condi- 
tions ; for deference to others is a quality to be nurtured day by 
day, and year by year, like a plant.* Neglect, sneers, and 
snubbing may blight it altogether ; but good care may train it 
into the fairest flower that graces lovely womanhood. 

Our French maiden has her classes to attend, her com- 
positions to prepare, her “ chromatic scales ” to practise ; but, 
before all her school tasks in importance, ranks grandpapa’s 
birthday letter, godmother's favourite poem to be repeated on 
New Year’s morning, the sonata learnt by stealth against the 
day of the invalid mother’s convalescence. 

The constant exercise of regard for others pioduces a certain 
ease of manner which, as a rule, the French possess, and which 
is of invaluable importance in society. Its absence is too 
bitterly felt sometimes by some of our own young compatriots. 

Have you ever noticed the agonies our average schoolboy oi 
girl have to undergo in the small matter of return, ng thanks 
for a present ? People call it awkwardness and bashfu , s , 

but it is actual pain. ... . . oc h nv 
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suddenly collapse into a helpless cone i 101 ^ mo ther, and to 

the interview is unpleasant to ticm.se v^ fiasco, and 

Mr. Johnston. The thanksgiving to * 

why ? Simply because they were not accti 
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in Paris would 

The same seen Monsjeur Pet i t jean arrives ; the children 
differently • • . , for him . They wish to thank him, and 

are on the ale. ^ * how their feelings. A hearty shake of 

kn T ''fhVht eves a very distinct “ Oh, thank you, Monsieur 
PetiHean 5 ' How very kind it was of you to think of us ! We 
!lnll take good care of your gift.” All this and as much 
more comes' quite naturally from “ Charles ” and “ Lucile,” who 
would consider themselves little savages were they to act other- 
wise. They cannot recollect the time when they were taught 
these things; yet, trained they were as “toddling, wee 
things.” They have been trained also to give grown-up people 
the precedence in entering and leaving the room, the shop, the 
church, the railway train ; in short, to observe that “ after you,” 
which is by no means to be despised nowadays. 

Many of our English girls do not know even how to enter 
a room. Instead of the graceful inclination of the head, as a mark 
of respect or acknowledgment of recognition to those present 

neighbour, tuming^uheT/toes ^'7 ^ ^ shoulder to their 
For these little matters the F ’ 7 tUrnin S out their elbows ! 

“ pon the frantic endeavours ‘7^ d0CS n0t Wait ’ relyin S 

knows that bad manners onm P . rofessor of calisthenics.” She 
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Purest diamonds towards Vt^T^ than silks a " d and 
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Ere forty-eight hours had passed I was readv to agree whL 
her. “ It has set in for a wet day all round, ma'am,” pronounced 
nurse with a sigh, as she deposited the youngest child on the 
heai thi ug, and cast an ominous glance in the direction of the 
three elder children. e 


Breakfast was over, and before many minutes Dora, the 
eldest girl, came sidling round with a woe-begone little face. 

“ W hat shall I do next ? she wailed forth, swinging herself 
by the back of her mother’s chair and dangling her slipper. 

“ Shall I give you all something to do ? ” responded the 
house-mother half irritably. 

“ No, no, no,” growled forth three dissatisfied young voices. 
** It’s holidays ; only that horrid rain ” 

“ Keep quiet and amuse yourselves till it is over. Perhaps 
somebody would tell you a fairy tale ? ” suggested the poor little 
mother with an appealing glance at me. 

“ No, a real true story,” screamed Dora. 

“ I don’t like stories ; I like soap bubbles,” interposed the 
querulous accents of little Madgie, the delicate, ailing one of the 


trio. 

“ Shut up, you girls,” cried Bobbie, “ and let s have Robber 
Kings! I’ll have the sofa for my den.” 

“ A good romp can do them no harm, said my friend, 
trying to yield with a good grace. “Take care of the glass 
shades, Dora— and, Bobbie, you be gentle with little Madgie, 

she added in beseeching accents. , . 

But her words were already drowned in the bustle of chair- 

hauling, pillow-piling— preliminaries for the barricading o a 
feudal castle. We older people were ejected from our comfort- 
able chairs, and were forced to retreat wit r a y o a 
region ; but the walls were not thick enough to shu k out 
sounds of thumps and thuds and bangs against the sittmg- 

d °°My friend tried to look calm, and repeated 

smile in the world, “ I do like them to enjo> notions 

was a stereotyped phrase with her, and summed p 

respecting her children’s education. emselves ? ” I asked. 

“ And do you think they or* f J^ ng instant our own 
“ Oh, yes, of course they are. And at « ^ ^ 

door was flung open, and in ur ^ voice out 0 f its 

wild, her cheeks aflame, her eyes sparkl g, 
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we were having such f un> 
natural renter. 1 h£ w0U Id play no more when I * 
Bobbie was so 

Queen. MzAme f° r being on my side, retorted tho 

“ She P '" tra!hfui tone, “and I merely boxed Madg ie \ 
Ilttle 0 nce when she did the traitor, and didn’t hurt her at all. 

AS Afthfjuncture Nurse appeared on the scene, bearing the 

, 0 bbincr ex-traitress in her arms. 

The little folk were not one whit more courteous to each 
other, more deferential towards their mother, out-of-doors than 
indoors. There were the same jealousies about the spades and 
buckets, the same exhibitions of temper, the same mutual recrimi- 
nations’; only the)’ did not oppress one’s nerves so much in the 
open air as within the four walls of the small hired villa. The 
mother was like the ostrich with its head in the sand. So long 
as the little people did not overwhelm her with their boisterous- 
ness nor annihilate one another, no positive harm — she thought 

could exist. She did not see that they were contracting coarse 
manners, rude modes of feeling, for life. 

The following winter I was staying in a faubourg of Paris a 

of' V bank Tl C ? rist ? astide - with a French fe mily consisting 

well I recoil 6 ? ^ 7^’ a " d theu ‘ two littIe dau g h ters. How 

we rose to find snow 

off for his « bureau • hnt , y ° Ung papa had to start 

little gi* should remain at ho C 7, ^ dedded that hiS 

"Andthesled^ h T *" day * 

“Cousin Victor and Cousi?!!/ womcn > all disappointed. 

'Not to-day dears” • aunce P r °mised to give us a ride." 

to -rri n,thesn ow-:r their mamma> “ perhaps 

und! ? dy Seyes blinking ve° k r JUSt then ’ but 1 noticcd one 

little' ? 1 Ulverin g almost C r? - laid * and another little person’s 

At iast ' afteran '" twvai ' 

" A littifu Crally does when th y ° Ul head achin g» mamma? 
Idl:r wi » keen 


And se ': 7 Wi " kee . 
nicc 'y, and?!,!* a c ushion ??? th u en > and not disturb you 
a m °therl y y ' SOon be better” * hlgh fo °tstool. Now, rest 
thln 2 tone. ’ added the little mite, in quite 
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Mother, lisped out the younger sister “ I’m 
you want anything. And if Victor and Maurice?? ’ 7 

listen, and open before they ring.” d C ° me ’ we 11 

My French friend and I involuntarily excitant a 
glances over the self-imposed carefulness of the preLioZZ 

became absorbcT" Z hZT”” dr0PPCd faSt 

became absorbed in the book I was reading. After some time I 

raised my head, and looked round to ascertain what had become 
of the children. 


The snow was still falling, falling lazily, in thick flakes : at a 
small table near the window sat Sophie stringing beads • beside 
her, and very much pre-occupied by his work, was her cousin 
Maurice, pasting pictures into an album. Victor was manu- 
factui ing a bead necklace almost as long as Sophie’s ; whilst 
three-year old little Laure, her elbows on the table, and her 
little chin resting on her chubby fists, was intently gazing at all 
three. In the general anxiety not to arouse the mamma, I too 
had been left undisturbed. 

“ O you sweet darlings, how good you were !” cried the fond 
young mother at last, shaking herself up, refreshed after an 
hour’s unbroken slumber, and turning her eyes on the garland of 


happy faces clustered by the window. 

Now these little French children were civilised and polite ; 
but the fact of finding interesting occupation ready to hand 
did much to keep up their good behaviour. In that house such 
emergencies were foreseen, and suitably provided for by the 
parents. 


